A   HISTORY   OF    MEDICINE
however, was spent in Holland, where he lived in seclusion for
over twenty years, devoting himself to the elaboration of his
ideas. Eventually he accepted an invitation from Queen Christina
of Sweden to join her court, but the rigour of the climate proved
too severe for him, and he died of pneumonia within eighteen
months.
The effect of " Cartesian " philosophy upon medical science
was considerable. At the commencement of his mental pilgrim-
age, Which Descartes so delightfully describes in his Discours de la
Methode (1637), he endeavoured to rid his mind of all that he had
previously learned, in order that he might base his opinions on
a foundation wholly his own.1 The central idea in his philosophy
was that mind and matter constituted the universe, but that there
was no connection between them, although by some strange
reasoning he located the soul in the pineal gland of the human
brain (Plate XLI). For Descartes the body was " a machine made
by the hand of God : incomparably better than any machine of
human invention." Animals did not possess minds and souls ;
they were, in fact, mere automata. Man, on the other hand,
although he likewise was a machine, was possessed of a mind which
acted upon the body. The proof of the existence of mind was con-
scious thought. " Except our own thoughts,53 wrote Descartes,
" there is absolutely nothing in our power." Thought could be
no illusion ; indeed, nothing else was certain. The kernel of his
philosophy was his famous dictum, " I think, therefore I am."
Such a conception could not fail to influence medical progress,
and it was peculiarly attractive to the school of " latro-physicists,"
who regarded the human body as a mechanical contrivance.
Furthermore Descartes commanded the respect of medical men
by his interest in physiology and in the work of Harvey, who was
" the first to teach that there are small passages at the extremity
of the arteries through which the blood passes into the vein and
returns to the heart."
Just as the progress of medicine was influenced by philosophy,
so also was it guided by science. Astronomy, which up to the
time of the Renaissance had been diverted into astrological
channels, had acted as a distraction and a hindrance. Copernicus
had established this science on a sound basis. Tycho Brahe and
his pupil Kepler had made wonderful discoveries without the aid
of any telescope. Then, in the period under discussion, there
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